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REV. E. F. GEE AND BISHOP SANFORD 
At the recent meeting of the Synod of the Province of the Pacific, the 
Rev. E. F. Gee was elected president of the House of Deputies. Bishop 
Sanford of the Diocese of San Joaquin was re-elected presiding bishop. 
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MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. 8. MeCURDY, Secretary 
CHRIS. S. MATHIESON, Vice-President and Manager 


Golden Gate Undertaking 
Company 


1550 California Street San Francisco 


Between Polk and Larkin Streets 
Telephone Graystone 0658 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$15,676,726.06 


A large and popular American company whose reputation is 
based on 113 years of service and respect to the rights 
of its policyholders, agents and brokers. 


FIRE, EARTHQUAKE, AUTOMOBILE AND ALLIED LINES 
OTHO E. LANE, President 


Pacific Coast Department 


FRANK M. AVERY, Manager 
200 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Jona Churchyard 


Situated in Cypress Lawn Memorial Park 


Consecrated by the late Right Reverend William Ford 
Nichols, Bishop of California, June 6, 1893 


The Perpetual Care Fund of Cypress Lawn Cem- 
etery Association on August 1, 1929, 
amounted to $1,112,343. 68 


VISIT “THE CATACOMBS” 


City Office: 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
Telephone Sutter 2550 


THE CHURCH BOOK SHOP 


Is Headquarters For 


' PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 
New Edition 
Beautifully bound, at all prices and sizes 


An Ideal Gift 


Altar, Chancel and Litany Books 


1045 TAYLOR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Hotel Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Fireproof—European Plan 


KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 3060 


San Francisco’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
service and popular prices. 


Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best retail 
shopping district, banking and wholesale sections, as well as all 
places of amusement. 


If one has never been a guest of this famous hostelry, try it 
and learn why it does a capacity business every day in the month. 


Management of George Warren Hooper 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnis in 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |t 
MARBLE-BRASS Dows \| 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \ 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
EMBROIDERIES 

SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 
CLERICAL SUITS 
HATS, RABATS, COLLARS 
COx SONS & VINING 
131-133 EAST 23RD ST., NEW YORK 


ALTAR BRASSES 
of the highest quality, at reasonable prices, are 
supplied by the well-known firm of 


W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


Est. 1850—Inc,. 1890—Dept. C-33 
1038 North Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Write for catalog, advising your needs 


PACE, GORE & McLAREN 


Formerly McLaren, Goode & Co. 
) CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
| and at Portland and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


Two Phones—Ashberry 2520 and Berkeley 0933 


| McHAFFIE’S DRUG STORE 


Vine at Shattuck Avenue, North Berkeley, California 


Accuracy Prompt Service Purity 
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To Publishers: Kindly send books for review to the office of the 
editor, 1215 Sacramento street, San Francisco. 


All matter intended for the editor should be in before the first day 
of the month of issue and the same should be addressed: “The Pa- 
cific Churchman, 1215 Sacramento street, San Francisco.” Business 
communications should be addressed: “The Pacific Churchman, 330 
Sansome street, San Francisco.” All subscriptions are continued un- 
less ordered discontinued. New subscriptions are acknowled by 
sending paper. When change of address is desired, both old and 
new address, including town and State, must be given. 


William Augustus Brewer 


The Diocese has lost a well-beloved priest in the death of 
the Rev. Dr. William Augustus Brewer, rector-emeritus of 
St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, and dean of the Convocation 
of San Jose. Stricken with a heart attack following the early 
service on Sunday, June 21, he quietly and peacefully passed 
to his reward on Tuesday, June 23. 


The funeral was held at St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, 
on Saturday, June 27. The beautiful edifice was filled to 
overflowing with sorrowing friends. The Bishop of the Dio- 
cese officiated, assisted by Archdeacon Noel Porter, the Rev. 
Herald Gardner, rector of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Duel, rector of Trinity Church, Santa Barbara. The latter 
was an old classmate of seminary days. A large number of 
the clergy were present to pay their last respects. The 
vestrymen of St. Paul’s acted as pall-bearers, while the hon- 
orary pall-bearers included names of prominence. During 
the impressive service the choir led in the singing of three 
of the late dean’s favorite hymns—“Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand” and “For All the 
Saints.” The interment was at Iona Churchyard, in Cypress 
Lawn Cemetary. 

Dean Brewer was a true friend, an ideal pastor, an in- 
defatigable worker and a real Christian gentleman. For 66 
years he had lived in Burlingame and its vicinity and during 
this period he won the esteem and affection of people of all 
creeds and classes. The entire community was his parish 
and he was regarded as Burlingame’s most distinguished 
citizen. 

Succeeding his father as headmaster of St. Matthew’s 
School for Boys at San Mateo, he did a notable work as an 
educator. Then he took charge of the little mission at 
Burlingame and under his leadership this developed into 
one of our leading parishes. The present beautiful church 
and well-equipped plant stand as a memorial of his labors. 
He also took a prominent part in civic affairs, serving for 
fifteen years as mayor of Hillsborough. 

In the Diocese he held an honored place. His wise coun- 
sel helped guide the affairs of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension and the Diocesan Council. He represented the Dio- 
cese at the last General Convention and as dean of the Con- 
vocation of San Jose served with distinction. Our Divinity 
School honored itself when, several years ago, it conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of divinity. 

Dean Brewer was married twice. His first wife, the mother 
of his two sons, Wheaton and William, after many years of 
married felicity, passed into life eternal in 1927. Two years 
ago the dean married Augusta M. La Motte of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Her loving comradeship made his last two years 
very happy. To her and to his two sons our healtfelt sym- 
pathy is extended. May comfort and consolation be theirs. 


“For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed.” 

—N, P. 


Lay Leadership 
By Rev. W. M. Bours 


The late Bishop Nichols of California was wont to say: 
“The laity constitute an unworked mine of untold riches for 
the Church.” That view is in accord with the status of lay- 
men, in relation to ecclesiastical business, as formulated in 
the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


While with the clerical office goes, for unity of manage- 
ment, a certain general superintendency, there is by canoni- 
cal provision, agreeable to the Church’s corporate nature, an 
economic apportionment of parochial business. The care of 
the temporalities in parish work is assigned to the laity; 
the administration of the spiritualities, to the clergy in 
charge. Moreover, parochial agency acquires a legal aspect 
for those answerable for the administration of parishes in- 
corporated according to civil law. Expressed. in terms of 
Christian ethics, ecclesiastical rights and privileges involve 
compensatory duties and sacrifices. Leadership in mission- 
ary ventures appertains to the laity as well as to the clergy 
in continuation of “all such good works as the heavenly 
Father has prepared for us to walk in.” 


One of the finest agencies for the generation of a sense of 
the urgent need of steadfast lay co-operative activity is the 
Churchmen’s Round Table. Not to mention the committee 
devoted to progress toward the completion of Grace Cathe- 
dral, another institution of outstanding value to Church 
and State is the Diocesan Lay Readers Association. 


Among the angels of success in parish and mission life 
are the faithful women devoted to the cause of Christ; and 
whose labors culminate in a flood-tide of missionary power 
in the Triennial Thank Offering of the Woman’s Auziliary. 


An illustration of the identification of ecclesiastical in- 
terests with community life, as the result of an attuning of 
citizenship to loyal churchmanship, may be noted in the 
history of Holy Innocents Mission, Corte Madera, California. 
Several years ago the project of the erection of an Assembly 
Hall for the benefit both of the Church and the community 
was made possible by the return of certain monies held in 
trust for the mission. The construction of the building and 
its rental were the accomplishments of a board of hall man- 
agers, business men resident in Corte Madera and vicinity: 
a banker, a local real estate agent, a representative of a 
prominent San Francisco commercial house, a capitalist and 
a contractor and builder. The success of that undertaking 
was due to the loyalty of those laymen, in conjunction with 
the untiring activities of the woman’s guild. 


Another instance of spiritual salesmanship for community 
benefit is had in the mission’s foresight in decorating and 
illuminating at Christmas-tide a fine tree growing on the 
Church property. Corte Madera’s Christmas tree has become 
one of the traditions of Marin County—a field rich in resi- 
dential values. That artistic advertisement of Church and 
community is a work of lay enterprise. So closely had that 
token of evangelistic wholesomeness become associated with 
Corte Madera, a community of homes, that the Corte Madera 
Volunteer Fire Department has undertaken the annual dec- 
oration and illumination of the tree. 


Every religious service should prove in spiritual effect a 
dispensation of re-consecrated personal influence. As a bene- 
fit to the community in which a service is held, every per- 
son present should become, by social contacts, a carrier of 
the power in a strengthened and refreshed spirituality into 
the life of the community. As distributors of at least the mor- 
sels of evangelism, that should be available to every attendant 
on a religious service, the laity assume a normal spiritual 
leadership by thus going about doing good. An enduring 
tribute to the co-operative industry of the laity is to be 
found in the epochal success of the Church Pension Fund. 


The Lydia Paige Monteagle Memorial Door of Grace Cathe- 
dral is a symbol of that welcome to enter into communion 
with Christ, “the Door,” which is extended in Christian 
leadership. 

Great beyond the possibility of human estimation would 
ensue the good to society if every member of “the house- 
hold of faith” were stirred to exercise a leadership devoted 
to the objective of all true evangelism—making “the king- 
doms of this world the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ.” 
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The Bishop’s Page 


Hidden away in the family prayers at the 
THE SUMMER back of the Prayer Book is a very beautiful 

prayer entitled, “For Joy in God’s Crea- 
tion.” It is perhaps unfortunate that the prayer is not where 
we would come to it in the regular services of the Church 
but it is certainly most fortunate that we have it in the 
Prayer Book. I want to commend it to the people of the 
Diocese as a vacation prayer. 


It brings to us some of the thoughts which are most worth 
while for our vacation season. It is during vacation that we 
see most of the beauty of God’s world of nature. On our 
vacations we go to the seashore or to the mountains or some- 
where to get away from buildings and street cars and 
crowded traffic. We see the beauty of the world as God has 
made it. 


Sometimes, however, we see the beauty but forget who 
made it. It is because God, Who is Infinite Beauty, created 
the universe and lives in it that we have beautiful things to 
look upon. We need the constant reminder wherever we 
are that the beauty that brings us joy is of God’s making. 


And yet it is not only that God wants us to see beauty. 
Somehow, if we understand Him aright as He comes to us 
through Christ, our vision of beauty in nature ought to lead 
to an increasing beauty, moral and spiritual in our lives. 
That means, as the prayer puts it, “serving Him with glad- 
ness.” And so I commend the prayer as gathering into itself 
much that is helpful for our vacation time. 


“Q Heavenly Father, Who has filled the world with 
beauty, open, we beseech Thee, our eyes to behold Thy 
gracious hand in all Thy works; that, rejoicing in Thy whole 
creation, we may learn to serve Thee with gladness; for the 
sake of Him by Whom all things were made, Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 3 


Once there was a time when as we 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES talked about vacation activities we 

meant only such things as are classi- 
fied ordinarily as sports or social matters. But the conditions 
of life have changed so greatly, especially as means of com- 
munication have become easier on the one hand and on the 
other people have realized the great need of wider knowl- 
edge and clearer thinking and deeper feeling in order to 
meet successfully the conditions into which modern life 
throws us, that the vacation season has increasingly every- 
where become a time in which are placed activities of a 
more serious kind. I am, of course, referring to the many 
conferences and schools which exist everywhere. Some 
deal with politics, like that at Williamstown; others are 
great educational or social work gatherings; others are defi- 
nitely schools. In the Church the multiplication of these 
summer schools has been very rapid. Almost every Diocese 
now has its school. I write this just after returning from the 
Summer School of the Diocese of Los Angeles. That is held 
in the Harvard School buildings in the southern city. There 
is always much of general interest—tennis and baseball, a 
swimming party and a trip on the harbor and other things 
of that kind—but the purpose of the school is like ours at 
Asilomar, serious. There were about 300 registered, of whom 
between 90 and 100 lived at the school through the entire 
period. It was a most inspiring occasion and I came back 
hoping that I might be able to carry over to our own 
Asilomar something of that fine spirit which characterized 
it. 

It is, of course, of Asilomar that I am writing especially. 
We can not expect at the distance of 130 miles from the 
center of the Diocese to have so large an attendance as that 
at Los Angeles but we can hope for and expect an increasing 
number from year to year. This year we have a fine pro- 
gram. Bishop Quin is famous in his leadership of young 
people’s work and we are most fortunate that he could come 
to us. We are also most fortunate in the promise of the lec- 
tures about India and its problems, which Dr. Lucas is to 
bring us directly from that great and slightly understood 
country. But I can not go on telling about all the faculty. 
They are all going to give us something that is most worth 
while. May I express the hope again that the clergy of the 
Diocese will try, just as many as possible, to come and be 
with us? It ought not to count for them as part of their vaca- 
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tions if by hook or by crook they can arrange it otherwise. 
It is a fine opportunity for real study and thought, added 
to the pleasure of the associations. Let us look forward to 
a very splendid school. 


General Convention meets in 
GENERAL CONVENTION Denver on September 16. Con- 


vention meets normally at the 
beginning of October but just as at the time it came to Port- 
land, the people of the East have felt it would be helpful 
if the date could be put early enough to fit in with the close 
of vacation season. There will be many important matters 
coming before the Convention. In the September number I 
shall try to speak in detail of some of them. I want now 
only to call attention to a few of them, with the hope that 
our Church people will read the Church papers during the 
summer and keep in touch with the movement of Church 
public opinion. It is a strange thing but true that all great 
public bodies feel in some subtle way the influence of an 
opinion which may not have expressed itself formally at 
all. There will be no referendum on the marriage and di- 
vorce canon or on the placement of clergy or on the pro- 
gram of the National Council for the next triennium nor on 
the questions connected with Church unity or deaconesses 
or the translation of bishops or any other of the matters 
which will be debated at Denver but the action taken at 
Denver will be unquestionably definitely and vitally affected 
by the public opinion of Church people in general. 

Will the readers of these words all do their part in form- 
ing a sane and intelligent public opinion but, more than 
that, will they all remember in their prayers the importance 
of this gerat meeting of our Church forces and ask that 


God’s guidance may be given to those who there represent 
the Church? 


In the last number of The Pacific 
LITURGICAL MATTERS Churchman I took occasion to 

comment somewhat at length on 
the American Missal. I promised to continue those remarks 
with some discussion of other liturgical questions as they 
touch the freedom of priests and the authority of bishops. 
But that seems to me not a very appropriate summer con- 
sideration and so I am waiting until a later time to con- 
tinue it and have spoken in this July column only of mat- 
ters which touch upon the summer season and our thoughts 
and responsibilities in connection with it. 


On An Anniversary 


By Mrs. JEss1z BoupiNot FLENNER 


(Written for the forty-first anniversary of the ordination of 
the Rev. A. L. Mitchell, vicar of All Saints Mission and St. 
Andrew’s Church.) 


Father Mitchell, we greet you 
And welcome you here anew, 

All Saints and St. Andrews, 
With heartfelt love for you. 


The portals of our churches are open, 
To welcome you in our time. 

Two old parishes united 
With love and faith entwined. 


One church, one creed, one endeavor, 
In the light that leads mankind, 

Your work will live forever, 
Wrapped in the mists of time. 


Forty-one years you’ve served us 
As a shepherd tends his sheep; 

Forty-one years you’ve led us 
Safely to the Master’s feet. 


And now in love and friendship, 
A small token of our esteem, 

Into your hands I give today 
This Trinity stole of green. 
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Churchmen’s Round Table Luncheon 


At the June luncheon of the Churchmen“’s Round Table 
the subject of the attitude of the Church toward militant af- 
fairs and the defence program of the Nation was discussed 
by the members, with Col. H. C. Ransome of the Reserve 
Quartermaster Department and Capt. Alex Cameron, military 
instructor at the University of California, as the speakers. 
Much interest in the subject was developed and the discus- 
sion will be continued at the next luncheon, when the Round 
Table will express its views on the question of military 
training and its bearing on the welfare of the country. It 
was shown by the speakers that what had been planned in 
a military way was merely in the line of being better pre- 
pared for defence—there being no intention whatever of 
having the Nation become in any sense of the word an ag- 
gressor. A letter from Bishop Parsons explained to the satis- 
faction of all the reason for leaving out the word “militant” 
in the Prayer Book service. 

Among those present were: C. Vogelsang, G. E. Robinson, 
Capt. Alex Cameron, Percy Woodhouse, Theo. Dredge, Dr. 
N. Kelley, R. Plane, W. Martin, Victor J. Robertson, T. C. 
Ivans, J. Maxwell MacVean and Col. H. C. Ransome. 

These meetings are held on the third Wednesday of the 
month at the Elks Club, at 12:15. All lay members of the 
Episcopal Church are invited to attend. 


New Children’s House at St. Dorothy’s Rest 


By MinntE'C. HANSEN 


Friday, May 22, marked a momentous event in the annals 
of St. Dorothy’s Rest. On that day the new Children’s House 
(the gift of Mrs. Harry Babcock, in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Caroline Wells Roosevelt) was formally dedicated with 
simple and inspiring services read by Bishop Edward Lambe 
Parsons of Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. He was assisted 
by Dr. James Otis Lincoln who, with Mrs. Lincoln, founded 
St. Dorothy’s Rest in 1901 in memory of Dorothy Pitkin 
Lincoln, their only child. The dedication services were fol- 
lowed by the singing of hymns and songs. Brief addresses 
were made by Bishop Parsons and Bishop W. H. Moreland 
of the Sacramento Diocese. 

About two hundred guests from various parts of the State 
were present. After the services an informal tea was served 
in the open-air dining room of Lydia House. Many notables 
were in the assemblage, among them Mrs. William Ford 
Nichols,. Mrs. Edward Lambe Parsons, Dean and Mrs. J. 
Wilmer Gresham of Grace Cathedral, Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Deems of Trinity Church, Canon and Mrs. G. H. B. 
Wright, Mrs. Porter Ashe, Miss Lena J. Gibbs and many 
others. 

St. Dorothy’s Rest, comprising fifteen acres of land and 
eleven buildings, is located in Sonoma County, in one of 
the most beautiful sections of the Coast Range, above Camp 
Meeker, in a natural setting of towering redwoods, oak and 
baywood. Looking down from the wide verandas, which 
are part of each building, one faces an almost sheer drop 
of several hundred feet to the highway below. 

One’s first impressions upon entering the new Children’s 
House are of spaciousness, comfort and completeness. The 
French entrance doors open into a large reception hall with 
an attractive, curved stairway leading to the upper floor. 
From the hall, wide doors open into the large living room, 
forty by sixty feet in dimensions. A huge, natural stone fire- 


place rises ruggedly at one end of the room, flanked by 
rows of bookshelves filled with books dear to the hearts of 
children. On cool evenings a roaring fire adds to the com- 
fort and cheeriness. Appropriate furniture, including a 
piano, is placed about the room. Indian rugs are scattered 
over the floor. Many joyous hours are whiled away here in 
the evenings, with games, singing, charades and other diver- 
sions. 

Around two sides of the building run wide porches, while 
on the third side is a glass-enclosed dining room with minia- 
ture tables and chairs for small guests and a long table for 
supervisors and attendants. Here well-cooked, balanced 
meals are served at regular hours three times a day. Adjoin- 
ing the dining room is the all-important, electrically-equip- 
ped kitchen with its well-stocked pantries. Every modern 
convenience is installed to insure absolute sanitation and to 
facilitate all work.. 

On the second floor are the wide sleeping porches, dress- 
ing rooms, shower and bath rooms, house mother’s apart- — 
ment and rooms of her assistants. 

The chief aim of St. Dorthy’s is, as the name implies, to 
give rest and recreation for mind and body to those who 
need it and who, without some outside assistance would not 
otherwise be able to have a vacation. Since youth rests 
through systematized activity, trained workers are in con- 
stant attendance directing their effeorts along such paths of 
work and play as will give the needed outlet for the surplus 
energy. The effect upon the children of this environment 
governed by thoughtful human kindness and love scientifi- 
cally directed is nothing short of a revelation. They arrive 
with thin, colorless faces, tired, anxious eyes, timid and 
retiring dispositions. All this gives way to rosy, happy faces, 
eager, sparkling eyes, gay and rollicking dispositions—in 
other words, the time spent at St. Dorothy’s Rest brings 
about a spiritual and ethical development equally as mani- 
fest as the physical improvements so evident to the inter- 
ested observer. 

One leaves St. Dorothy’s Rest feeling that one has walked 
in green pastures beside the still waters, has found a little 
of that perfect peace that passeth understanding. And may 
the Spirit of Peace fold its wings about those earnest, tol- 
erant, understanding men and women who have made pos- 
sible this haven of rest to those of us who were weary and 
heaven laden and who have found rest. 


Mothers, Attention! Vacation Home for Girls, 
Ages Eight to Sixteen Years. 


All the joys of camp life without its rough- 
ness—bathing, hiking trips, games; ideal sur- 
roundings; a wonderful, health-giving summer 
climate; pure, spring water; sanitary condi- 
tions, approved by health officer; good food; 
plenty of fresh fruit and milk. Three miles from 
Calistoga; elevation, 1800 feet. Something dif- 
ferent; something better. Conducted by Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. St. George Buttrum. Competent 
trained assistants. Terms on application. Reser- 
vations should be made early, as accomoda- 
tion is limited. Accomodations for six boys 
under ten years. For particulars apply to Dr. or 
Mrs. H. St. George Buttrum, Christ Church 
Rectory, Sausalito, California. Telephone Sau- 
salito 271 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
at Pacific Grove — By-the-Sea 


For particulars apply Houst Mother, Girls’ Friendly Society, Pacific 
| Grove er Girls’ Friendly Lodge, 1534 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


| 

An Ideal Place for Young Girls and Young Women 
For Rest and Recreation 
LOW RATES 


St. Paul’s, San Rafael, Installs Windows 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, the noted Boston stained glass 
artist, has recently completed two unusually beautiful win- 
dows which were installed and consecrated on Sunday, June 
7, in St. Paul’s Church, San Rafael. One is the legacy left to 
the church by Robert Packer Rathbun at his death in 1928, 
to be dedicated to his mother. The other is a memorial to 
Robert Packer Rathbun and is given by his mother, Mrs. 
Porter Ashe. 


The windows, while modern in drawing, have been de- 
signed after the manner of the masterpieces in stained glass 
of the Middle Ages. The artist has very skillfully recreated 
the charm of rich, gem-like color and deeply devotional 
character of ine Thtrteenth Century glass. Both windows 
are executed in the finest English antique glass and have 
been wrought in the mosaic manner. Rubies and blues pre- 
dominate in both windows and the artist has tempered this 
rich color effect with silvery whites, golds, browns, greens 
and purple browns. 


The Robert Packer Rathbun window glorifies St. Michael, 
the guardian angel, and in the left hand lancet St. Michael 
is depicted in the armor of God and is holding the flaming 
sword. The armor of St. Michael is of a silvery white, en- 
riched with gold, which symbolizes purity and the goodness 
of God, respectively. The wings are in rich ruby, symbolic 
of divine love. The deep, glowing, blue background symbol- 
izes heaven. In the left hand lancet are two angels, one in 
the attitude of devotion and the other playing an ancient 
musical instrument in praise. Above and below these two 
large medallions are two small medallions with symbolic 
figures of the four arch angels, guardians of Paradise—St. 
Raphael, St. Gabriel, St. Uriel and St. Michael. St. Raphael 
is shown holding the staff, Gabriel the lily, St. Uriel the book 
and St. Michael is shown slaying the dragon. 


The other window has been dedicated to the Virgin and 
Christ Child, who is depicted in the large left-hand medal- 
lion. The Virgin is crowned as the Queen of Heaven and is 
holding in her arms the Christ Child, whose head is sur- 
rounded by the cruciform halo. The Virgin holds the lily in 
her right hand, symbolizing purity. Kneeling, adoring angels 
in the right hand lancet complete this beautiful composition 
in glass. In the four small medallions above and below, in- 
cidents in the life of the Christ Child are depicted. The an- 
nunciation, the nativity, the presentation in the temple and 
the flight in Egypt are portrayed. | 


Mr. Burnham’s work is placed in almost every State and 
also in Europe. He designed and made a stained glass win- 
dow for Belleau Chapel, France. This chapel was built in 
the Fourteenth Century and destroyed during the World 
War by the Twenty-sixth Division and was finally restored 
by them. When sufficient funds are available, Mr. Burnham 
will complete the series. In the American Church in Paris 
are two large windows which he designed. 


Mr. Burnham has the distinction of designing and making 
for Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the five great apse cleres- 
tory windows which have been installed in the Riverside 
Church in New York. These windows are among the most 
notable examples of stained glass in America and as Mr. 
Rockefeller has expressed it, they will stand as a monument 
to the artistic and technical skill of the artist. He has de- 
signed and executed the series of nine aisle windows for the 
new Princeton University Chapel, designed by Cram and 
Ferguson, and the series of forty-four Renaissance windows 
for Mrs. E. L. Doheny of Los Angeles, whcih were installed 
in the Church of St. Vincent de Paul. One of the outstand- 
ing examples of Mr. Burnham’s art is the large facade win- 
dow in St. Mary’s of Redford, Detroit. Dr. Ralph Adam 
Cram, the eminent Gothic architect, has described this work 
as being the finest glass window ever made in this country. 

Mr. Burnham began his career in stained glass as a very 
young man, working in the studio of Harry E. Goodhue, 
pioneer of antique stained glass of America, and the brother 


of the eminent Gothic architect, Bertram Goodhue. Mr. Burn- 
ham also studies in Europe. . 


Brighter than the most glorious dawn that ever lit the 
expectant hills there grows before the eyes that gaze on 
Him the light that changes all things—Francis Paget, Bishop 
of Oxford 
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News of the Province 
By F. W. Lee 


Provincial Headquarters in San Francisco 

With the consent of the Provincial Council, the Commit- 
tee on Provincial Headquarters has engaged Mrs. Gladys 
Eccles of Oakland to take charge during an experimental 
five months, commencing August 1. This is a happy selec- 
tion as Mrs. Eccles has cared for the arrangements of the 
last three or four annual Synods, is well known in the 
Province and brings an excellent record of ability for the 
work, in addition to energy and competence. The Provincial 
Headquarters will serve as a “local depot” of the National 
Council for speedier supplying of the wants of Dioceses 
and districts of the Province and will provide a focus for 
Provincial activities. The Diocese of California has provided 
an office at 1217 Sacramento street. Dean Weld of Santa Bar- 
bara and others have raised a fund to care for the expenses 
and it is anticipated that this initial period will prove of 
such value to the Church that the National Council will be 
glad to asisst in making the headquarters a permanent part 
of its organization. 
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Suggestions by Joint Committee on Provinces 


In view of the growing importance of the office of the 
Presiding Bishop and the onerous duties falling upon the 
incumbent, certain of his duties might be delegated to the 
presidents of the Provinces. More direct representation from 
the Provinces upon the National Council. Apointment of a 
committee by General Convention to consider decreasing 
or increasing the number of Provinces. The resignation of a 
Bishop to be accepted by the House of Bishops of the 
Province. And other ways in which the Provinces can co- 
operate with the National Council. We think the whole mat- 
ter is well illustrated by a paragraph from the report of 
our Committee on Headquarters, that of designating the 
National Council as the generating plant of Church activi- 
ties, the Province becoming a substation through which the 
current flows to the individual missions, parishes, mission- 
ary districts and dioceses with a notable increase in power 
and efficiency through the medium of its greater knowledge 
of the individual needs, coupled with the unquestionable 
advantage of its being the center of the field of activities. 


* 


Progress in Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


It is learned from a reliable source that since the Church 
Properties Fire Insurance Corporation comenced business in 
1929 it has written policies covering $26,903,870 of Church 
properties, with premiums totaling $404,905. Losses paid 
aggregate $13,143. In a recent circular letter Mr. Monell 
Sayre writes: “The Church Properties Fire Insurance Cor- 
poration does not promise more than the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion of cost at present but you will recollect that its orig- 
inators and the majority of its directors are those who were 
instrumental in founding the Church Pension Fund. The 
Church Pension Fund is paying to its beneficiaries practical- 
ly twice what it promised.” 
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Correspondents for Department of Publicity 


The Provincial Department of Publicity will be glad to 
receive applications for correspondents in the various dio- 
ceses and missionary districts. A littke pamphlet, “Sugges- 
tions to Correspondents,” prepared by the Department of 
Publicity of the National Council, wil be sent on request. 


Churches Must Carry Compensation Insurance 


The blanket policy covering diocesan officials and vicars, 
Grace Cathedral, Church Divinity School and so forth is 
being renewed and it seems timely to remind rectors, treas- 
urers and vestries that the State law requires all churches 
to carry such insurance. Further to advise that the rate on 
clergy and assistants, organists and members of choirs has 
been increased from 10 cents per $100 remuneration to 22 
cents; on janitors and caretakers, from $1.05 to $1.18. Cleri- 
cal office employes remain unchanged at 8 cents. 

If the premium on any parish totals less than $10 it is 
better to come into the diocesan blanket policy and pay no 
more than is necessary, as a separate policy is not issued 
for less than $10. Consult the treasurer of the Diocese. 
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During July mail for the Archdeacon should be addressed 
care of St. Stephen’s Vicarage, Gilroy, California. The Arch- 
deacon will be in residence there and will give a series of 
summer addresses. 

The Rev. H. I. Oberholtzer, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
San Rafael, has formed a junior choir for his church school. 
There are sixteen members and recently they have been 
vested. They are enthusiastic in their work and are helping 
in building up the tone of the school. Mr. Oberholtzer is 


JUNIOR CHOIR OF ST. PAUL’S, SAN RAFAEL 


especially keen on the subject of religious education and 
under his efficient leadership the school is making consid- 
erable progress. 

On Trinity Sunday the Archdeacon visited St. Paul’s, Wal- 
nut Creek, and after service conferred with the people re- 
garding plans for the future. The Rev. Frederick Miller is 
temporarily taking charge of the work, being the guest of 
the mission and occupying the vicarage. He is giving the 
people pastoral oversight and has aroused new interest. The 
Archdeacon had the privilege of baptizing little Dixie Norton 
Graham, grand-daughter of a family that for many years has 
loyally suported the work of the Church. 


* 


One of the oldest churchwomen of the Diocese passed to 
her reward on the evening of Sunday, June 7. Mrs. Mary J. 
Pinkerton was nearly ninety-two years of age and was a 
communicant of St. Peter’s Church, Oakland. The funeral 
took place on Wednesday, June 10, the Archdeacon officiat- 
ing. Prior to the service a requiem celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist was held at St. Peter’s Church, at which time the 
Rev. E. F. Gee, the rector, was the celebrant. 

+ 


The Rev. Sydney Thomas and his family have left Gilroy 
on a three months’ vacation to the British Isles. In their 
honor the citizens of Gilroy arranged a public reception to 
wish them “bon voyage.” Members of all religious faiths, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic, were present. The whole af- 
fair was a delightful one. It was an evidence of the affection 
and esteem in which the vicar of St. Stephen’s is held. 


The Rev. A. L. Mitchell, vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Oakland, and All Saints, Elmhurst, recently celebrated the 
forty-first aninversary of his ordination. His people at E)m- 


hurst honored him on the occasion with a supper which was 
largely attended and at a special service that followed, Dean 
Battershill was the preacher. All Saints is making real head- 
way—the Church School is growing, the congregation is in- 
creasing, the people are assisting the vicar in visiting and 
they hope eventually to obtain a more strategic location. 


St. Cyprian’s (colored) Mission, San Francisco, which at 
present is worshipping at the Church of the Advent, has at 
last secured a piece of property. This is a lot located on 
Geary street, between Baker and Lyon streets and in the 
colored section of the See city. The purchase of this prop- 
erty has given a stimulus to the work and the people are 
now devising ways and means of removing the indebtedness 
and of constructing a simple but attractive edifice. The con- 
gregation merits the encouragement and support of all who 
are interested in the extension of the Master’s kingdom. 


The Rev. Albert Vincent Muray, who was ordained deacon 
during Whitsuntide, was marired on Sunday, May 17, to 
Miss Eunice Pauline Hunt of Hoquiam, Washington. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muray will temporarily reside at the vicarage of St. 
John’s Mission, Capitola, where Mr. Muray has been in 
charge during his Divinity School training. We extend to 
the happy couple our hearty congratulations and sincere 
felicitations. 

The True Sunshine Mission, San Francisco, has suffered a 
loss in the sudden death of Mr. Leong Kow, faithful warden 
of the mission. Mr. Kow was one of our leading Chinese 
citizens, being for several terms president.of the Chinese 
American Citizens Association of the United States. He was 
a devout churchman and loyally supported Mr. Wu in the 
work at True Sunshine. He will be greatly missed. Another 
loss is the removal of the clerk of the mission, Mr. Gin Park 
Lau, to New York City, where he has a position in the Bank 
of Canton. These two vacancies on the vestry have been 
filled by the apointment of Mr. Gor Yau Lee as warden and 
Mr. N. Y. Ow Yang as clerk. Both of these have proved their 
worthiness for their official positions and we are confident 
they will do their best to strengthen the work. Mr. Yang 
also will serve as lay reader. 

On Sunday, June 14, Mr. Wu, in charge of True Sunshine 
Mission, presented to the Bishop seven for confirmation. 
Five young men and three children were baptized. There 
was a large congregation, members of the Oakland mission 
uniting with the San Francisco mission, Mr. Wu recently 
was a deputy from our Diocese to the Synod of the Province 
where he made a fine impression. On his return his people 
gave a dinner in his honor. This was weil attended. 

During June the Rev. Mark Rifenbark, rector of Trinity 
Church, San Jose, was the recipient of a doctor of divinity 
degree from Hamilton College, his alma mater. We heartily 
congratulate Dr. Rifenbark on this well-merited honor. 

A group of diocesan preaching missioners has_ been 
formed—including Bishop Parsons, Dean Gresham, the 
deans of convocation, the Rev. Messrs. John Leffler, Oscar 
Green, Herald Gardner, Allan W. Geddes, Mark Rifenbark, 
Kenneth Viall, Charles Leachman and the Archdeacon. The 
group plans to meet two or three times a year for counsel 
and conference regarding the prophetic miinstry and the 
conduct of preaching missions. Preaching missions will be 
held in Advent and Lent. 

The Archdeacon has sent to the vicars a letter suggesting 
that in every mission two things be planned for the coming 
year: (a) A House-to-house Visitation—Systematically done 
with the assistance of the people to ascertain the religious 
affiliations of the people of the community, to welcome back 
any lapsed Church people to our services and to invite all 
who are not identified with any church to our services. Such 
a house-to-house visitation could well be planned as part of 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE CHIMES 
(Crematorium, Columbarium) 


is located at 4499 Piedmont Avenue, 

Oakland, a half block from Pleasant 

Valley Avenue. Street cars stop at 

the front door... by Piedmont Key 

Route train, thirty - seven minutes 
from San Francisco. 


“CREMATION simply accomplishes 
quickly what is otherwise brought 
about through a long period. . . .” 


California Crematorium and Columbariums 
4499 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Director: Lawrence F. Moore 


the preliminary preparation for the other objective, namely, 
(b) A Preaching Mission. While most preaching missions are 
of a longer duration, nevertheless a very successful three- 
day preaching mission was held in February at St. David’s, 
Pittsburg, and the results obtained lead one to believe that 
if such a mission were held in every church it would be most 
beneficial in helping the spiritual life of our Diocese. The 
Archdeacon is one of the seventy preaching missioners ap- 
pointed by the last General Convention and he has the prom- 
ise of the services of ten of the priests of the Diocese to 
help in conducting preaching missions during the coming 
year. 


The Rev. Henry Shires, rector of Christ Church, Alameda, 
is spending—with Mrs. Shires and their son, Henry—the 
summer in Europe. During his absence a series of special 
preachers has been arranged for the Sunday services. The 
Archdeacon was able to give one Sunday and had a delight- 
ful time. In addition to the three services at Christ Church he 
visited the Randolph Mission and found the little building 
filled with reverent worshippers and many old friends. 
Christ Church has about six hundred children enrolled in 
the Church Schools and they are receiving excellent instruc- 
tion. Mr. Wesley Havermale of the Divinity School has been 
assisting Mr. Shires. He expects to be ordained deacon in the 
near future and is to go to Palestine this fall on an archeo- 
logical expedition as an associate of Dr. Bade of Berkeley. 

The Rev. Leslie Kelley, rector of St. Paul’s Church, San 
Francisco, has started a campaign to raise $100,000 for the 
erection of a boys’ community house on property adjoining 
the church. The purpose of the house is to assist delinquent 
boys in rehabilitating themselves. Mr. Kelley is doing a 
notable work among boys of all denominations—Roman 


Catholic, Anglican, Hebrew and Protestant—and this project | 
has the endorsement not only of Bishop Parsons but of 
Archbishop Hanna, Governor Rolph, Rabbi Burnstein and 
Mayor Rossi. 


The following is an outline of the policy of the Arch- 
deacon in his work in the mission field: 

1. Bettering the Morale: Considerable time has been spent 
in the field, getting to know the people and endeavoring to 
make all feel that they are part of a great diocesan family. 
By three-day visits, by pilgrimages, by personal calls and 
letters, by encouragement and appreciation we are knitting 
the missions of the Diocese in closer bonds of fellowship 
and faith. The welfare of our vicars has been a primary 
consideration. Small automobile allowances have been made, 
the stipends of a number of vicars have been slightly in- 
creased and in the matter of parish vacancies the vicars have 
been borne in mind. This is all a step toward better condi- 
tions in days to come. A motion picture showing part of our 
diocesan missionary work has aided much in helping the 
people of many of our parishes to visualize something of 
the work that we are doing. 

. Beautification of Mission’ Properties: The mission sta- 
tions have been encouraged to beautify their premises. Dur- 
ing the past few years twenty-five mission churches have 
been repainted and renovated. The grounds of twenty have 
been beautified with flowers and shrubs. Seven parish houses 
have been built. Four new vicarages have been erected or 
acquired and four mission churches have been constructed. 
for these improvements have been done by the people them- 
selves. 

3. Increase in Self Support: By emphasizing, first, the 
spiritual a natural result has been an increase in giving and 
strides have been made toward self-support. During the 
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last few years three missions have become self-supporting 
parishes; two others are virtually self-supporting and nearly 
all have increased their pledge toward the vicar’s stipend. 
All are doing their part toward the Church’s Program. 
Twenty missions receive no diocesan. aid. Not long ago the 
treasurer reported that the mission stations are now con- 
tributing $10,000 more than they were six years ago. Inven- 
tories have been taken of all mission properties and these, 
= a survey of conditions,are on file in the Archdeacon’s 
office. 

4. Opportunity for Church Extension: In addition to 
strengthening existing work we have not been unmindful of 
opoprtunities for Church Extension. Twelve missions have 
been officially organized and admitted into union with Con- 
vention. Each mission station is usually a center for shep- 
herding people in a number of smaller towns within a radius 
of five or ten miles. In many instances our church is the only 
religious organization at work in the community. Surveys 
have been made by the Archdeacon in all parts of the Dio- 
cese. 

5. Needs: The work has been handicapped by lack of 
funds and we are forced to “make bricks without straw.” 
There are a number of places where great opportunity 
awaits the Church if we could only put resident clergymen 
in charge—e. g., Pittsburg, with a population of 12,000; Red- 
wood City, in line with the great advance in the Peninsula 
District; King City, with Jolon, San Ardo and Greenfield— 
thus dividing the Salinas Valley field; Hollister, the county 
seat and our only work in San Benito County. Then there is 
an excellent opportunity at Mira Vista, adjoining Richmond, 
for the establishment of a community Church School. 


Asilomar Conference, July 25-August 1 


Prospects are bright for a most successful Diocesan Sum- 
mer Conference at Asilomar. The present world-wide de- 
pression and a growing conviction of the inadequacy of the 
present social and industrial order has challenged thinkers 
in the Church to present some plan for a permanent solution 
of these perplexing problems. This will result in a strong 
ethical note being sounded in various places during the con- 
ference. Most interesting discussions will result. 

Among the leaders will be Bishop Parsons, Bishop Quin, 
Miss Ruth Osgood, Miss Evelyn Buchanan, Miss Avis Harvey, 
Rev. J. C. Leffler and Mr. A. R. Merrix. 

The following is a schedule of costs: 


Registration before July 15 will be $3; July 15 and 
after, $3.50. Registrar—Miss Avis Harvey, 1820 Scenic ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 

Asilomar rates for board and lodging are: 

Unheated Tent Houses—Seven days, minus lunch: Two 
in room, each, $15.10; one in room, $16.85. Per day: Two 
in room, $2.50; one in room, $2.75. 

Unheated, Enclosed Tent Houses—Seven days, minus 
lunch: Two in room, each, $16.85; one in room, $18.60. Per 
day: Two in room, each, $2.75; one in room, $3. 

Unheated Guest Inn—Seven days, minus lunch: Two in 
room, each, $18.60; one in room, $22.10. Per day: Two in 
room, each, $3; one in room, $3.50. 

Steam Heated Scripps House—-Seven days, minus lunch: 
Single room, connecting shower and toilet, $22.10, $25.60, 
$27.35; double room, connecting shower and toilet, per per- 
son, $25.60; double room, connecting tub bath, per person, 
$29.10. Per day: single room, connecting shower and toilet, 
$3.50, $4.50, $4.25; double room, connecting shower and 
toilet, per person, $4; double room, connecting tub bath, per 
person, $4.50. 

Rates for children under five years of age, one-half con- 
ference rate. Children between five and ten years of age, 
two-thirds conference rate. 

For less than the conference period rates are slightly 
higher and are computed by the day. For less than a day 
rates are computed on the European basis. 


A lady, after attending services at her church, was relat- 
ing to a neighbor that she did not like the services at all. 
She said the seat was hard, the singing was not so good and 
the preaching was poor. Her little girl, who overheard her 
remarks and was present with her at church, said: “But, 
mamma, what can you expect for a penny?”—Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. | | 


Tentative Program for the Fourth Annual Lay 
Conference, September 5-7 


“BARNYARD GOLF,” AT A LAY CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual Lay Conference will be held at the 
Menlo School, Menlo Park, on the main highway from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, September 5 to 7. The pro- 
gram will include the following topics: 


1. The Church’s Call to Rediscovery. (Suggested by the Na- 
tional Council.) 
(a) In Discipleship. 
(b) In Fellowship. 
(c) In Stewardship. 


2. The Challenges to Loyalty. 
(a) The Layman’s Loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
(b) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Rector. 
(c) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Parish. 
(d) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Diocese and the Gen- 
eral Church. 


3. Vignettes of Diocesan Activity. 
(a) In the Mission Field. 
(b) In Religious Education. 
(c) In Social Service. 


4. Plans for the Fall Campaign. 
5. Question Box. 


The only cost for the entire weekend is $4 per person. 
There will be accommodations for seventy-five men and 
each man must bring his own blankets and bedding. There 
will be oportunities for fellowship, worship, education and 
recreation (golf, tennis, swimming, horseshoes.) It is hoped 
that vestrymen and representatives will be present from all 
parishes and missions. Lay readers and members of the 
churchmen’s associations especially are urged to attend. All 
men are cordially invited. A thoroughly enjoyable time is 
promised. For further details see the August issue of The 
Pacific Churchman or communicate with the Archdeacon, 
1215 Sacramento street, San Francisco. 


Communion Wine 


As the regulations of the Prohibition Department prohibit 
the advertising of sacramental wines we can not carry this 
class of advertising. The clergy, however, desiring to pro- 
cure Communion wine may obtain application blanks and 
other information from Ecclesiastical Supply Association, 
328-330 Stockton street, San Francisco, or at the Diocesan 
House, 1215 Sacramento street. 


Many East Bay churches and choirs have taken advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Chapel of the Chimes, 4499 
Piedmont avenue, Oakland, to broadcast vesper services from 
5:00 to 6:00 p. m. Sundays and 6:30 to 7:00 p. m. on week- 
days over KTAB and KRE and so the message of the Church 
has reached much larger audiences. 
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Woman’s Auxiliary Notes 


Building operations at the Cathedral have made it neces- 
sary for the Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
seek other meeting places for the remainder of the year. At 
the last meeting—Thursday, June 14—the members gathered 
in the parish rooms of Trinity Church and further an- 
nouncements will be made for future occasions. 


At the officers’ meeting, preceding the program of the 
afternoon, there was a discussion of the schedule for the 
coming year and the following dates were decided upon: 
Altar Day, August 6; United Thank Offering meeting, Sep- 
tember 3; Convention reports, October 8; pre-Convention 
meeting, January 7. The date for the annual Convention 
will be in February, to coincide with the gathering of the 
clergy. 


The regular meeting was given up to a program of reports 
on the Provincial meeting held in Phoenix in conjunction 
with the Synod, in May. 


Mrs. L. C. Lance was the first speaker and told en- 
thusiastically of the wonderful spirit prevailing. One of the 
principal speakers there was the national education sec- 
retary, who impressed upon them the idea that everything 
can be made educational and that each branch should work 
along that line. Three important events stand out as the re- 
sult of the Provincial meeting, the first being the appoint- 
ment of three women as members of the Provincial Council, 
thus obtaining better co-operation with the men and a 
clearer presentation and understanding of the problems 
faced by the women of the Auxiliary. This is especiallv true 
in regard to racial work in the Province. The second im- 
portant feature was the presentation of the work of St. Mar- 
garet’s House in Berkeley, which resulted in the adoption 
of the work there as one of the regular projects and a prom- 
ise of financial help from all parts of the Province. The 
third matter of importance which developed was the plan 
to make parish surveys of the blind members of each con- 
gregation. The committee appointed to carry out this con- 
sists of Mrs. Weld, Mrs. Remington, Mrs. Baxter and Miss 
Lang. Mrs. Lance said she had been asked to provide a 
speaker at the dinner on the subject of “Women’s Part in 
International Relations.” This she was able to do most effi- 
ciently, as Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, who was a delegate 
to the meeting, is unusually well informed on that subject 
and gave her hearers much valuable information and sug- 
gestion. A speaker from the Woman’s Auxiliary was asked to 
appear at the joint session held with the Synod and for that 
Mrs. Remington, wife of the Bishop of Eastern Oregon, was 
chosen. She spoke delightfully and with true spiritual un- 
derstanding of the ideals of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Mrs. H. M. Sherman told of her visit, after the close of 
the Synod, to the House of the Good Shepherd, at Fort Defi- 
ance, Arizona. She, Mrs. Mitchell of Palo Alto and Miss Bake- 
well of Oakland motored there. They spent two days at this 
wonderful mission for the children of the Navajos and were 
filled with deep appreciation of the great work carried on 
by Miss Cady, who has under her care about thirty orphans 
and half-orphans—which number she hopes to increase in 
the near future to fifty. The value of her work is stressed, 
Mrs. Sherman said, by the happiness manifested by the chil- 
dren in the very real home provided for them, free from all 
taint of institutionalism, and by the contrast between these 
children and the others of their tribe. Miss Cady does not 
confine her activities to the House of the Good Shepherd 
but acts as trained nurse for the whole countryside when 
such need arises. 

Mrs. J. W. Mitchell of Palo Alto reported on the educa- 
tional aspect of the meeting, for which Miss Marston of the 
Mission House in New York was the principal speaker. She 
emphasized the necessity of growth in the Church, which 
is best brought about by education and gave much valuable 
information on how to start adult education in a parish, 
also stressing the necessity of a diversity of interests and the 
finding of efficient leaders. Miss Avis Harvey reported inter- 
estingly to the meeting, Mrs. Mitchell said, on Little Helpers. 
Miss Leila Anderson told of her work among the college 
girls of the Province. 

The last speaker of the afternoon, following Mrs. Mitchell, 
was Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, who gave impressions of 
the First Century Christian Fellowship, which has been es- 
tablished recently in the Province. This rellowship was 


begun in China by Frank Brookman, just after the World 
War. It is spreading rapidly, growing by communication 
from one to another. Dr. Samuel Shoemaker of Calvary 
Church, New York, is one of the principal exponents of 
this manifestation of faith and he and a group which had 
just met in Louisville, Kentucky, went on to the meeting of 
the Synod and held a series of meetings there. It is an ex- 
treme development of confidence in supreme guidance and 
the points required for membership are conviction, con- 
version, surrender of will and complete guidance by God. 


Successful Garden Party 


In the beautiful grounds of Mrs. Henry Bothin at Ross a 
benefit bridge party was held on Tuesday afternoon, June 
23, which was a brilliant affair socially, a great success 
financially and an excellent demonstration of united spirit 
on the part of the Marin County branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Responding with fine enthusiasm to a suggestion 
from their diocesan president, Mrs. Sherman, that during 
the summer branches in some rural communities combine 
in an effort to make a contribution toward the mission work 
in the Diocese, in which there is a considerable deficit, the 
Church women in Belvedere, Sausalito, Mill Valley, Corte 
Madera, Ross and San Rafael came together under the able 
leadership of Mrs. T. U. Smyth and within a fortnight from 
its inception arranged an unusually delightful outdoor 
bridge party in one of the most charming gardens of Marin. 
More than eighty tables were grouped on the terrace, where 
marble fountains played, or nestled in the shrubbery edging 
the broad lawns, and collected a representative assembly 
from a wide suburban neighborhood and from San Fran- 
cisco as well. Delicious home-made candy, carried on trays 
by Girls’ Friendly members, found many buyers, while re- 
freshments were later served by a charming group of young 
girls. Many non-bridge-players arirved for tea and all found 
the occasion so delightful that the only regret expressed was 
that haste in making the arrangements had prevented the 
gathering from being much larger. 

Patronesses of the benefit were: Mesdames J. K. Armsby, 
A. Birch, Bostwick, E. T. Corniss, Scott Brooke, Folra 
Reynolds, Norman Livermore, Charles Gunn, C. Edward 
Holmes, James Johnston, Carter Pomeroy, Foote, S. B. Mc- 
Near and T. U. Smyth. 

The net financial result—$370—is a welcome help but an 
even better harvest of co-operation and generous spirit mark- 
ed the event. Perhaps other localities will find in this an 
attractive example for summer pleasure. 


St. John’s Church, Oakland, Carries On 


We are glad to state that, contrary to former reports, serv- 
ices in St. John’s Church, Oakland (whose rector, the Rev. 
John Barrett, resigned) are still being regularly held and 
will continue indefinitely. 

We sincerely hope that ways and means may be provided 
by which services in this historic old church may be per- 
manently provided. 


The priest is never in trouble; the prophet is never out 
of it—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 
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The Church and Youth 


(A paper read at the Clerical Seminar by the Rev. Penrose 
W. Hirst, student chaplain at the University of California.) 


The argument followed in the Lambeth report on “Youth 
and Its Vocation” is along this line: 


The Church is depending upon youth to take its part in 
the task of making the world a better place. The only pos- 
sible method is that of the Christian faith—taught and un- 
derstood, believed and practiced. This is youth’s vocation. 
- rg be recognized and fulfilled in every honorable walk 
e. 


A not inconsiderable section of youth is alienated from 
the Church and all organized religion. In common with older 
men and women, youth is frankly bewildered by the many 
perplexing problems of the day and the challenge which 
these problems seem to make to the very reality of God and 
the foundations of all morality. 


We believe that youths of this generation are sound at 
heart. They are not, as a whole, less moral or less religious 
than youths of previous generations. They are seeking a re- 
ligion that will give them (a) A sure basis and an ultimate 
sanction for morals; (b) A power to persevere in reaching 
out after the ideal which they recognize to be the finest and 
best. If they do not find this in the Church they will seek it 
elsewhere as, even now, some of them are doing in organ- 
izations which are essentially religious but have no connec- 
tion with institutional Christianity. 


We believe that the battle for the heart and conscience of 
modern youth must be fought by the Church today on three 
fronts at least: (a) Intellectual—the Church must vindicate 
personality and in particular proclaim the personality and 
fatherhood of God; (b) Spiritual—the Church must demon- 
strate the power of Christ to unify personality into a direct 
harmony of thought and action; (c) Practical—the Church 
must vindicate in the eyes of youth the power of religion to 
transform our present acquisitive society, particularly, in 
the making and use of money and in regard to war. 


In the accomplishment of this three-fold purpose which 
the Church sets: (a) In realizing the practical objective, the 
only finally convincing argument for Christianity is a spec- 
tacle of the Christian values translated into terms of human 
life; (b) toward the realization of the intellectual and spir- 
itual objective the Church must recover and vitalize its 
teaching ministry in church, school and home. To do this 
those who teach must: First, rethink the meaning of our 
faith and the significance of Christian experience; second, 
adequately present Christ; third, give more attention to the 
teaching of the arts of prayer and communion with God; 
fourth, provide the personal example of the Christian who 
believes and practices what he teaches. 

The ultimate solution lies in the method adopted by our 
Lord of working from the center outward—the teaching of a 
nucleus most capable of leading others. In addition, we must 
provide and maintain: (a).Training for Christian parent- 
hood and the teaching of religion in Se home; (b) full 
training of the clergy in the art and tecknique of teaching; 
(c) adequate training and development for leaders of young 
people; (d) Church schools of a high standing in all re- 
spects; (e) work among students in schools, colleges and 
universities. 


This report came, as did the others, out of a group repre- 


sentative of practically every Province of the Anglican Com- . 


munion—Africa, Australia, British Isles, Canada, China, In- 
dia, Japan and United States. It is significant that the old 
geographic frontiers have so completely disappeared that 
these men “are assured that the problem” which they came 
together to discuss “is equally urgent in all parts of the 
world.” 

Other recent experiences, notably the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence, have revealed the same fact. Speaking of that meeting 
Canon Raven says that hitherto “we could still color cer- 
tain sections of the map of the world with the royal purple 
of Christ” but that Jerusalem in 1928 revealed “that a new 
epoch in the work had begun. We were warned 
that the Church was facing not many issues but one and that 
issue the same in every land. . . Secular civilization, 
so it might be called, had spread throughout the continents; 
its products in Asia and Africa were like those with which 
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Europe had long been familiar. . Christians the 
world over were engaged not only in a single campaign put 
im a similar one. Racial antipathies, national am- 
bitions, industrial exploitations, over-population, material- 
ism, worldliness and indifference—these were universal and 
behind them lay ‘the corruption of man’s heart’—pride and 
greed, jealousy and hatred, lust and sloth and the failure of 
Christians to fulfil and proclaim and interpret their faith.” 


In the Lambeth report the factors noted and discussed 
as responsible for ihe present attitude of youth are practical- 
ly the same as Canon Raven’s list in connection with the 
Jerusalem Conference. That, I should say, simplifies our 
problem. A similarity of need, a common cause and a 
single enemy indicates a unity of thought and action which 
the Church has long lacked. It may be that youth will yet 
bring unity to a divided Church. 


To begin with, it is well for us always to bear in mind 
when dealing with youth the statement occurring in the 
second paragraph of the report: “In common with older men 
and women, youth is frankly bewildered by the many per- 
plexing problems of the day.” By youth is meant, according 
to the report, “those between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
five.” Though not stated, the difference in our attitude 
toward youth and adulthood lies in the fact that, while the 
normal adolescent is capable of approximating the adult 
role and frequently does, he is unable to meet the full re- 
sponsibilities of adult life. His inability, due to natural 
physical causes, appears in the more subtle aspects of social 
life calling for deep wisdom and balanced judgment. 

When we consider the flaws of adult character revealed by 
the strains of the post-war period, the inability of mature 
men and women to maintain their balance under the pres- 
sures of a world adrift, spiritually and morally, it is not sur- 
prising that youth should reveal these same reactions, much 
accentuated. Indeed it can and has been argued that the case 
is reversed—youth, oriented to change, holds its poise and 
balance under strain and pressure much more successfully 
than do the elders, acclimated during the formative years to 
a more stable order. At any rate, here again is simplification. 
If the problem of the Church is the same with adults as with 
youth, a statement appearing more than once in the report, 
there is a bending of all effort in one direction, difference of 
age affecting only our method. 

Another statement which we should bear in mind when 
dealing with youth is the assumption made by the bishops 
that the Church and not youth is responsible for the present 
religious attitude of the latter. In their own words: “Where 
it (the report) is critical, the criticism is directed toward 
the Church rather than toward youth. We elders are ready to 
admit our share in the causes which have led to such 
estrangement as exists.” That the Church is entirely respon- 
sible for this alienation is not meant. 

The most that can be said as to our responsibility is that 
the Church, throughout its development, has been an adult 
institution. Not so long ago came the rediscovery of the 
words of Jesus: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” We have, almost literally, just waked up to the fact 
that “Jesus, looking upon the young man, loved him.” In 
other words, we have been extremely slow to make a real 
place in the Church for youth as such, acknowledging his 
ability to carry, in some cases, full adult responsibility, 
while in other cases still lacking adequate judgment. 

As a matter of history, only twice has the Church with 
her full and hearty backing, given a chance to youth as a 
whole. The more recent of the two was during the great war. 
What happened then on both sides of the Hindenburg line 
is well known. The same thing, with variations, marks the 
history of the Crusades, when the Church, with her pious 
blessing, threw her young men and boys into a senseless and 
vicious campaign to make the Holy Land safe for Chris- 
tians: since which time it has hardly been safe for anyone. 
What they did not already know of brutality and bestiality, 
of rape and pillage, they there learned. With somewhat less 
emphasis upon the latter accomplishments the same is true 
of those whom we sent into Europe from every quarter of 
the globe on a similar mission. There is reason enough 
wherever one looks, to question whether the results were not 
identical. 

The report rightly says that for most of our youth today, 
“the great war is only a faint and uncertain memory.” The 
youngest of them (now fourteen) were yet unborn when 
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the war started; the oldest of them, but nine. Yet the indirect 
influences can hardly be exaggerated and the direct influ- 
ence is startling. We taught the public lies from the pulpit 
as well as in the press. We urged them to disrespect the lives 
and property of our enemies, both in this country and 
abroad. Millions of men and thousands of women were tum- 
bled out of their normal relationships. Anyone who has been 
connected with the service knows the careless extravagance, 
the lavish waste even in peace time, when Government prop- 
erty is involved. In time of war anything can go on a sal- 
vage report. Our whole standard of values was turned topsy- 
turvy. What we did to young children at the same time is 
quite instructive. 

Nor does this give us the full account of our harvest from 
the war. Since the Church, along with practically every 
other institution and organization, sanctioned the war and 
fed upon the misrepresentations and falsehoods thereunto 
appertaining, she largely lost her ability to clearly dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. No one now maintains that the 
Treaty of Versailles was anything but an absolute repudia- 
tion of the terms upon which Germany surrendered. Yet in 
1919 where among the Church in the allied countries was 
there a voice raised in protest? Perhaps we did not dare 
but probably we did not see because of the blood in our 
eyes. Indeed, have we yet fully recovered? 

Having so completely submerged herseif in the militant 
state, the Church has now the colossal task of extricating 
herself from the economic state. For, as Harry F. Ward so 
ably shows in his latest book, the modern state comprises 
much more than merely political machinery; it includes the 
whole economic organization. The worship of Mammon 
inspires more questionable virtues than the worship of Mars. 
We are committed to a thorough-going and continuous trans- 
formation of society, yet about us are the chains of a bond- 
age forged in the white heat of our own hatreds. 

Much of the modern situation, the factors not here consid- 
ered, would have come about without the war. They may 
have been accentuated and hastened by the war. Certainly 
the complexity was multiplied and power and wisdom to 
meet it were sapped by the great debacle. We need not, in 
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this day, call to repentance a Church unwilling or unable to 
meet the needs of youth because of bigotry, complacency or 
perversion. Our shortcomings are both recognized and ac- 
knowledged. Apart from the survey of the situation and the 
evaluation of the present Christian work now being carried 
on by and with young people, the whole report is but a de- 
velopment of this self-criticism. 


The bishops were evidently much heartened by their study 
in having renewed faith that “youth of this generation is 
sound at heart.” They proclaim in their opening sentence 
that youth is as religious and as moral as ever. Every Chris- 
tian worker among young people knows the experience, oft 
repeated, of assuring people, in answer to honest and 
anxious questions, of that fact. 

The doctrine of original sin to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, this statement is well substantiated and that by various 
factors upon which depend most of the constructive sug- 
gestions of the report. It might be well to consider them 
briefly, since they are the human resources upon which we 
must depend in carrying out these suggestions. 

Jennings, Thomson and other leading biologists have 
pretty thoroughly verified the inviolability of the germ 
plasm. Even with parents diverging widely from the norm, 
there is a distinct tendency to breed toward the type rather 
than away from it. Ellwood claims that “It is doubtful if 
heredity and eugenics have played or can play the part in 
human history which their advocates claim. Normal heredity 
is, of course, necessary for normal human life but there is 
no evidence that any historic nation has ever suffered any 
general impairment of its normal human heredity. Nature 
seems to have largely shielded the racial germ plasm even 
from the effects of alcoholism and venereal disease.” Man- 
kind, then, is born, not equal certainly (there are no two of 
us alike in any way) but at least, normal and healthy so far 
as the nature pattern is concerned. 

Nor need we fear man sinful by nature. His “natural” be- 

havior patterns, if indeed there any such, attain meaning 
only through the nurture pattern which is found in our in- 
stitutions. Our “instincts,” so-called, to quote Ellwood again, 
“express themselves in accordance with the culture of the 
group. If war, sex promiscuity, gambling and stealing abound 
im our world it is because we have traditions in our culture 
which favor such expressions of natural tendencies. 
But all man’s natural impulses, without exception, are found 
upon examination to be capable of modification or educa- 
tion.” That this process goes on constantly is attested by the 
fact that we do control and direct and so give meaning to 
these impulses. We may say that life is worth living and 
civilization possible only in proportion to the control of our 
random impulses, especially of these three: (a) that of the 
random fight-impulse, in the interest of orderly living; (b) 
tnat of the random sex-impulse, in the interest of the fam- 
ily; (c) that of the random grab-impulse, in the interest of 
property. In fact, so integral are they to our nature that the 
wise Julius Lippert claims them as “secondary instincts” 
which are not to be denied expression save at real cost to 
the personality. 

But the same thing may be said for our feelings and emo- 
tions, closely allied as they are with our impulses. Again 
quoting Ellwood: “Our individual culture determines our 
character in this regard, not any necessity of nature. If our 
world at the present time is one of rampant self-interest 

; it is because our culture is one which stimulates in- 
dividual and group egoism, greed, fear and pride. It is en- 


_tirely conceivable that another sort of culture might stimu- 


late equally altruism, sympathy and mutual trust.” 

The most recent pessimism among those who still think 
that man has a mind is the opinion that man’s intelligence is 
not equal to the task of controlling the world which he has 
fabricated. Evidence for this opinion is supposed to rest in 
the much over-worked intelligence test. Apparently having 
proven too much, the testers themselves are now joining 
forces with the critics of their tests, realizing, as Ellwood 
says, that “they do not show limits of ability and in the 
nature of things they can not. While the capacity to learn is 
inborn in man (and so long as the organism is unimpaired, 
does not atrophy) the actual intelligence of an individual at 
any given time is largely acquired. Intelligence is problem 
solving ability and it is increased in any given direction by 
training. How socially. intelligent the mass of mankind can 
be made we do not know because we have never tried to 
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train them far in that direction. . . . Moreover (and in 
the light of the report this is most important) we must re- 
member that appreciation and performance are two very 
different things. . . . Possibly not more than 5 per cent 
of our population can be taught to solve the more complex 
social problems but perhaps 95 per cent can be taught to 
appreciate a right solution.” It was to this circumstance that 
the bishops turned when they spoke of “the method adopted 
by our Lord of working from the center outward.” 


As for the race, these things may be true. But what of the 
“average” youth, caught in the maelstrom of the modern 
world? “One who sees that the social effect is everywhere 
may leap to the conclusion that it is everything and that the 
individual is a mere term in a social process.” The unusual 
youth may not be, indeed rarely is caught in this supposedly 
vicious circle. But not many of us, save to our own parents, 
were really unusual youths. Can the “mill-run” of young 
people escape the deadening hand of conformity? 

Anyone who knows young people realizes how very tenta- 
tive is their acceptance of most beliefs and customs, espe- 
cially those which come by way of authority, the social en- 
vironment and tradition, as well as those which reflect a 
high ethical level. One is tempted to generalize—the more 
usual the person, the more tentative the acceptance. Rightly 
used in the light of these preceding considerations, particu- 
larly those dealing with the natural endowment of impulse 
and feeling, we have a powerful ally which is usable and 
constantly used by us and all who seek to influence human 
behavior and development. 


These impulses, as Dewey points out, “are the pivots upon 
which the reorganization of activities turn;” far from being 
the determinative factors of blind conformity, “they are the 
agencies of deviation for giving new directions to old habits 
and changing their quality.” Unless we are prepared to deny 
the universality of intelligence, not infrequently a tempting 
thesis, and the “Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” the source within personalty by which the 
new direction is dictated, from which meaning descends 
upon the details of behavior, can not conceivably be pur- 
poseless or without direction. Personality, as we know it of 
ourselves, is nothing if not a “system of purposive behavior 
emerging from a persistent hope, a possible better toward 
which we strive. All the good one discovers in experience 
contributes to the color of that hope and that hope, in turn, 
becomes the object of all action.” 


Conscience, the criticism which our ideals, our hope, pass 
upon our conduct, is a pregnant force in the service of that 
hope and “shows itself most notably in individual devia- 
tion from custom and in an initiative which slowly brings 
change of custom after it.” In other words, conscience, as 
operative in experience, carries that experience “naturally 
in the direction of moral standards. In this sense, man, if 
not by nature good, has a natural bent to goodness.” 


And so, with the bishops, Sursum corda. But also with 
the bishops, “Let us humbly confess our sins unto Almighty 


God. . . . We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done.” 


We have cause to repent. “The only finally convincing 
argument for Christianity is a spectacle of the Christian 
values translated into terms of human life.” Somehow our 
translations lack the spirit of the original. We are told by 
the bishops that youth senses a lack of sincerity; we have 
tried to fill the cracks in our second-rate job with the wax 
of rationalization. We have tried to be broad-minded about 
vital issues, to see both sides of every question; in maintain- 
ing a cool head we have developed a cold heart and a 
shriveled will. First things are not first; leadership is safe 
and sane rather than “sane and daring;” we have not hon- 
estly faced issues like war and our economic morality. 

Obviously, not all youth appreciates this. The pity is that 
most of them do not know enough to appreciate it. That 
there can be a real thrill in goodness is beyond their ken. 
They have never been searchingly exposed to “what is noble, 
generous and faith-provoking.” They are utterly starved on 
this side of their natures; their finer impulses are rarely, if 
ever, aroused. They are conscious not at all of any lack in 
the leadership of the Church because an impulse “that is not 
helped into action, so far from smouldering as a ‘repressed’ 
energy, is hardly able to make itself felt as a directed 
craving.” 


he appreciates is the insane daring of the evil rebel against 


Perhaps had the Church a wider opportunity with more 
of youth, this fact stated by the bishops might be much more 
apparent. That is, however, rather doubtful. Those young 
people whom the Church does have a chance to influence are 
not, on the whole, better able to appreciate our shortcom- 
ings. We do feed them. The finer qualities of their growing 
natures are not being starved but we have all too often sub- 
stituted inferior food for good food. “Many parents,” as Les 
Glenn has said, “want just enough religion for their sons to 
keep them from drinking too much, to keep them in Church 
and to keep them studying. Enough for school but not 
enough for life.” That is something, no doubt, but we must 
be careful. There is grave danger that by “crowding out the 
better by the worse (we) produce a generation which thinks 
‘push-pins as good as poetry,’ prefers bridge to sunsets or 
worships the golden calf.” 

“No social authority can make a stimulus out of some- 
thing which has no value.” Until we place a premium, which 
is more than verbal, upon dangerous living on a high plane, 
and in the twentieth Christian century as well as the first, 
we will continue to breed a race of spiritual morons and 
ethical paralytics. There are always three crosses on Cal- 
vary; two for the individuals who have not come up to our 
accepted level of decency, one for the personality who has 
risen above it. We have not made this a living, breathing 
gospel. Consequently, the danger youth knows and the thrill 


society. We have not adequately exposed youth to the same 
daring of the social rebel against evil. 


This, obviously, is a problem of giving form to plastic and 
amorphous natures by arousing the impulses and feelings 
which engender altruism, sympathy and mutual trust. It is 
also a matter of teaching 95 per cent of mankind to appre- 
ciate a worthy solution to a complex problem when they 
see it and to bring their conduct into harmony. 


There are, on the other hand, many among youth who do 
appreciate the fact that our translation of Christian values 
into human terms has been made, as it were, with a “pony.” 
They are the most bracing and exhilerating influence I have 
ever experienced. They ought to be the shock troops of the 
Church. Instead, all too often, they are the shock of their 
parents. Our Church, admittedly, is the thing to do socially 
but if a boy “shows signs of becoming so interested that his 
convictions may lead him to queer himself socially, or to 
take any but the most prudential motives for deciding his 
life-work, they call a halt.” Sometimes “the beautiful spirit 
capable of great idealism is crushed. His music dies within 
him.” There are many of Pietro Bernardone; not so many 
of his son. 

Though numerically they are many, of those youths “not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision,” the Church has too 
few. They, as the bishops said at Lambeth, wait “impatiently 
for definite leadership from the Church.” We have mixed 
their impatience for leadership with their impatience for 
action. The latter frequently causes them no end of trouble. 
We see that they need to develop their ability to defer 
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success; they must be seasoned to delay. But the seasoning 
process may easily degenerate into dry-rot unless there is 
always evident the “resolute determination to put first things 
first.” With our dalliance in burning issues of fundamental 
importance, we frequently drive them, in exasperation, to 
say: 
Our fathers have been churchmen 
Nineteen hundred years or so; 
And to every new proposal 
They have always answered, “No!” 


As a result they turn elsewhere and, though we exhort 
them in the name of Jesus and of Paul and all the saints, 
they answer as did the evil spirits to the seven sons of 
Sceva: “Jesus we know and Paul we know but who are ye?” 


Reference is made in the report to the strategy of the non- 
ecclesiastical Christian youth movements (represented in 
this country by the student divisions of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
soication) from which, we are told, “the Church has much 
to learn.” It is to these movements that many of the most 
thoughtful young people turn. A lengthy discussion of the 
work carried on through these organizations would be im- 
possible here but one aspect of their program is worth our 
serious consideration in this connection. Through twelve 
years of rather intimate contact with this movement I have 
been struck with their remarkable ability to dramatize 
Christian values in living leaders. 


Our own Bishop Jones, for ten years chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, has had a wide and effective 
influence upon students. His daily example, his open and 
uncontroversial spirit, his simple, direct gospel has won not 
only students to whom he has spoken but the men and 
women with whom he has lived and worked day after day. 
To his inherent winsomeness, however, was added another 
mighty influence with youth looking for a religion that 
works. He was a man deposed from his rightful place 
through loyalty to his convictions. I know little of the de- 
tails of that unfortunate occurrence; from what I have 
heard, the student attitude is not representative of the atti- 
tude of the Church. This students know: without his con- 
victions regarding the war he would still, presumably, be in 
his Diocese. It is that dramatic element which put barbs on 
his words and makes them stick—and hurt. 


Kagawa, that unique figure of Japan, grips the heart, con- 
science and imagination of youth because he “bears in his 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” When he says, “Christ is 
the will to save,” his own life illustrates his meaning far 
better than the most dazzling eloquence could do. 

When Reinhold Niebuhr, after a trying pastorate in De- 
troit, refuses an advance in salary over a rather modest 
minimum because he can not conscientiously accept more 
than just enough to meet his need from an economic order 
he has learned to distrust, students think and think hard. 

The Church does put a premium upon such dangerous and 
costly living but not close to home. The story comes 
from China of a young medical missionary by the name of 
Judd, who was saved from death at the hands of a gang of 
bandits by an old Chinese, a common carrier. The old man 
drifted into the circle surrounding the young doctor and 
discovered that he was trying to persuade the bandits that 
he was an American, not an Englishman which is what they 
were shooting that day. Judd had operated on the old man 
some months previously, removing an ulcer from his leg. 
While he did not recognize the Chinese, the old man recog- 
nized him and identified him by name and nationality to his 
blood-thirsty countrymen. He saved Judd’s life but to do it 
he had to get down on his knees and beat his forehead upon 
the rough paving stones of the roadway until it bled. If we 
are not called upon to demonstrate the reality of Christian 
experience in the life and death chances of a Judd, we are 
are called upon, at least, to witness to them as forcefully as 
did the old Chinese and as effectively. The Chinese, they 
say, are children. If so, the old man understood his child 
psychology. If that dramatic appeal is the sort of thing chil- 
dren understand, let more of us be Christian enough to for- 
get ourselves, our self-consciousness and embarrassment and 
make the courage of the commonplace a dramatic and com- 
pelling demonstration of the values we profess. 

A more clear-cut expression of Christianity on this front 


would do much to weaken the opposition on the intellectual 


front. “To vindicate personality and, in particular, to pro- 
claim the personality and fatherhood of God” are more than 
scientific hypotheses to be argued and proven true or false. 
These are vital beliefs to be demonstrated real or unreal and 
there is, we believe, something eternally lost in the universe 
through and to the individual who denies them. Reality can 
not be argued but it can be demonstrated. It is not so disti- 
cult to furnish a sound, scientific basis for the acceptance of 
the personality and fatherhood of God, the humanist and the 
behaviorist to the contrary notwithstanding. What is hard is 
to make the word “father” mean to a boy what we think it 
means, when he has a father who demonstrates anything but 
fatherly qualities. 


On the spiritual front it is not appreciably different. The 
claim of the Church to dispense, “by the grace of God, those 
sacraments of life that are vital to all true and fruitful liv- 
ing” may be taken into the sterile atmosphere of the psycho- 
logical laboratory and proven psychologically sound. But a 
hectic and disjointed life is not “brought into a direct har- 
mony of thought and action” by such knowledge. The trans- 
formation comes through knowing a person who demon- 
strates that fac: in his daily living; who may utter his con- 
viction with a spiritual authority unchallenged in its own 
sphere; and following that person to the source of his power. 
As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 


As the report says, this whole feature of our task depends 
upon the recovery and vitalizing of the teaching ministry 
of the Church, the home and the school. The two former are 
of particular interest to us here. 

In the Church School we seem, on the whole, to vacillate 
between two widely different standards in our choice of 
teachers. We find an individual who is a “good fellow,” a 
wholesome and attractive person. He is indifferently inter- 
ested and informed as to the Church but he is interested in 
young people. He is rushed into teaching a class in the 
Church School that it really makes little difference what he 
teaches. The stuff in the book being just a bit silly and out 
of his line, he discusses track, football (Jesus is always a 
big, red-blooded, he-man who’d be out on the gridiron), Al 
Caponi, the Graf Zeppelin or what have you. What if he 
does? The boys like him, they always come and he keeps 
them interested and quiet. 

On the other hand, there is the person who is pressed into 
service because of his willingness to do his Christian duty. 
He is an unusually faithful churchman, in an inarticulate 
sort of way. He has no particular attractiveness for young 
people but he is a hard worker. He takes the lesson material 
and goes through it religiously. He is lost without it —ut, 
since the lessons practically teach themselves, he can put 
over what the class needs to know. 

These are two extremes. Between them probably fall the 
great majority of our teaching staff. The first type does not 
teach ‘Christianity. He gains adherents for the beliefs in 
which he himself finds satisfaction. The second type does 
not teach Christianity. He transmits a pestilential belief in 
the moral painfulness of one’s duty. In either case our opjec- 
tive is missed. 

In the family, where certainly is largely transmitted the 
understanding and appreciation of the personal and private 
experiences of the religious life, we are face to face with the 
same problem. That which parents teach, regardless of what 
they (if any) consciously determine to teach, will not be 
Christianity unless it is a genuine expression of their own 
convictions and habits in the more personal relationships 
with one another and with God. A spiritual personality is 
an attainment of the most remarkable order. It is a matter, 
as we all know, of expensive self-discipline Unless the 
basis for that discipline is transmitted in the home; unless 
parents are wise to see and encourage the expression of the 
social impulses upon which Christianity depends, quick to 
change situations which place a premium upon egoism and 
selfishness, the chances are dead against the normal, pro- 
gressive development of those simple graces of life for which 
Christian nurture must, of necessity, look tothe family. In 
addition, it is doubtful if, with the decline in family wor- 
ship and personal devotion, we can long claim, as now, the 
vaunted place of a Church that understands and appreciates 
worship. Unless some radical and rapid change can be 
worked in the Christian home, the teaching of the arts of 
prayer and communion with God will depend upon our get- 
ting children away from the influence of spiritually un- 
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disciplined parents into a natural, congenial and intimate 
contacts with the Christian individual wno “believes and 
practices what he teaches.” 

But one thing more and this the crux of the matter. Con- 
stant reference is made in the report to the method adopted 
by our Lord, that of working from the center outward. As 
the bishops say, “it can not be done except through a large 
body of workers who themselves have been trained to be 
missionaries to their own people. The teaching and training 
of this nucleus in each parish to be missionaries of the faith 
to old and young should, we believe, be the first concern of 
the parochial clergy.” Such a plan places an almost impos- 
sible burden upon us. It calls, in the first place, for the kind 
of life that is consistently Curistian in all its expression— 
the thing of which we have already spoken at length. It 
calls for a reorganization of parish work to permit our de- 
voting a larger share of our time to individuals and groups 
entirely apart from our usual parish machinery and organ- 
ization. It means the withdrawal of our best lay leadership 
from these same organizations in order to train them for a 
new type of work. It means engendering an entirely new and 
contagious appreciation for the Church. it means getting in- 
dividuals to commit themselves to a thorough-going devotion 
tc. Christ, an effort to transform them by re-birth, convert 
them if you will. Hardest of all, probably, it means waiting 
and working patiently for years before we see in the parish 
the returns upon time and energy invested. 

On the other hand, it means what that sort of work has 
always meant—the re-invigoration of the Church, the build- 
ing up of a vital, intelligent, purposeful body of Christians 
who will become the leaven of a languid Church, that that 
Church may become the leaven for the world. If we are right 
in thinking that reality expresses itself more in terms of 
process than in the elements which make up that process, 
we are indeed forced to some such strategy. The Church 
itself is the process, individuals are but terms of the proc- 
ess, in no mechanistic sense but in the organic. Only through 
transforming the individual sources of energy available for 
the ongoing of that process we call the Church can we ful- 
fill the mission to which we, as clergy, are called. The 
leadership of young people, the teaching in home and 
Church School, depends upon the number of such individ- 
uals in the average parish who can be enlisted in this vital 
process. We are dependent upon such individuals, the 5 per 
cent who can initiate and perform, to educate the 95 per 
cent to the place where they can appreciate and adequately 
support the work, both with their money and their lives. 

Youth is the group with which to start. Little has here 
been said of their vocation. In the report it occupies but a 
few brief paragraphs, including the statements covering the 
need for clergy.I am inclined to feel that an understanding 
of the Church and her vocation such as would of necessity 
grow out of intimate groups in every parish following the 
method of our Lord is the answer to our problem here. Can 
any one of us, with as much of that understanding as we 
now have, phrase the question differently than do the 
bishops? A challenge to the younger men of today, when 
facing the question of what their life work shall be, is to 
ask themselves not “Why should 1?” but “Why should 1 not 
be ordained?” 


Chapel of Grace 
By DoratHE H. Porter 


Brick upon brick; 
With granite grace, 
Lofty and pure— 
Emblem of space. 


Steel rivets steel, 
Mortar to clod, ) 
Enobling thought— 
Reaching to God, 


Love and more love, 
Laughter and tear, 
His precious life— 
Drawing us near. 


Most holy shrine, sweet, sacred place, 
Beauty divine—our Chapel of Grace. 
June 7, 1931. 
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Does Your Church Pay Its Coal 
Bills Three Years in 


Advance? 


YET, for some strange reason, more historical than equitable, 
your church probably pays for fire insurance protection 
three and five years before the protection is delivered. 


FOR IT IS THE CASE, and indisputably so, that fire insurance 


protection is delivered day by day during the 1826 days 
for which a five-year policy runs. 


YET IT HAPPENS—so accustomed are we to existing methods 


(be pe | good or bad)—that few vestrymen think of this. 
Nor did we think of it ourselves until the financial prob- 
lems of churches first exercised our mind. 


AND 80 IT I8 that already over a thousand Episcopal churches 
pay for their fire insurance protection, not three and five 
years in advance, but much in the same way as they pay 
their other parish bills. 

THAT IS TO SAY, as the commodity we sell (fire insurance pro- 
tection) is delivered to the church for its use. 


The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation 


22 William Street, New York 


DIRECTORS 
Stephen Baker 
Walter C. Baylies Robert L. Gerry 
Robert 8S. Brewster George Cabot Lee Samuel M. Vauclain 
Newcomb Carlton J, Plerpont Morgan George W. Wickersham 
RK, Fulton Cutting Willlam Fellows Morgan Joseph E. Widener 


Frank L. Polk 
Monell Sayre 


Prospectus sent upon request 


General Agent for Province of the Pacific: 
F. M. Lee, 485 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Saint Hospital 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benjamin H. Dibblee, President I. C. Knowlton, Secretary 
Howard H. Johnson, M. D., Director 
Grace Kennedy, R. N., Superintendent of Training School 


Non-explosive, Non-inflammable X-ray Films Used 


Approved by the American College 
of Surgeons 
Limited facilities for part-pay treatment 


A limited general hospital of two hundred beds, admitting all classes 
of patients, except those suffering from communicable or mental 
diseases. Organized in 1871 under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church. It is operated by a Board of Directors representing the 
with a Chief Executive Officer and profes- 
sional s 


ACCREDITED FOR INTERN TRAINING BY 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


All forms of Physiotherapy 


Thank offerings for recovery from sickness, special donations and 
legacies are added to the Fund for the Endowment of a Free Bed 
to be known as the Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will 
have the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest Saint 
Luke’s Day, October 18, is added to the Fund. 


Training School for Nurses 


The Only Protestant Church Hospital in Northern 
| California 
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pro GRAPH OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1931 
al 
firs! ‘| Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. -| Dec. t 
Convocation of San Francisco— 
say Grace Cathedral + ; 
San Francisco—Trinity + 
St. John + ag 
Advent 
St. Luke + 
the | St. Mary 
Sc St. James PPP PP PPP PPP PP PPO 
ecce Incarnation PPP PPP PPP PPP 
thi > 
4 | St. Barnabas + 
wo! Belvedere—St. Stephen + 
seri Yattey— Our Saviour > 
Sausalito—Christ + 
San Rafael—St. Paul + 
C Convocation of Oakland— 
Fel Oakland—‘St. John _+ 
infl St. James + 
und Paul + 
St. Andrew ——+ 
Trinity 
=" St. Peter + 
To St. Augustine + 
mig Chinese Mission + 
wol All Saints + 
thri Alameda—Christ 
tail Berkeley—St. Mark 
t d ‘St. Clement 
his Brentwood—St. Alban 
his | Centerville—St. James 
| ayward—tTrinity PPP PPP 
Mart inez—Grace PPP PPP PP PP PP PPP PP PP PPB +> + 
| V Walnut Creek—St. Paul + 
troi 
mir Convocation of San Jose— 
thal Annette—St. Martin + 
| Arroyo Grande—St. Barnabas + 
Belmont—Good Shepherd > 
Ben Lomond—St. Andrew + 
COS, Burlingame—St. Paul 
fro: Capitola—St. John 
4 Jud Carmel—All Saints + 
oe ban Del Monte—St. John + 
dis Hollister—St. Luke 
son Los Gatos—St. Luke + 
Wh Menlo Park—Trinity + 
Monterey—St. James + 
Pacific Grove—St. Mary > 
Sie blo, Palo Alto—All Saints + 
he Parkfield—Christ | 
the Paso Robles—St. James > 
are Redwood City—St. Peter’s 
exp Salinas—St. Paul 
are San Ardo—St. Matthew 
did San Jose—Trinity - + 
| San Luis Obispo—St. Stephen 
a say San Mateo—St. Matthew + 
a psy Santa Clara—Our Holy Saviour 
| ; dre Santa Cruz—Calvary | 
get Saratoga—St. John | 
pe Diocesan Average 
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